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chitects. 


BY JUDG! CHARLES N, GOODNOW., 
| DEALING with this important question, it will beg to advise that there is no law or rule or even legis 
I ly be possible to outline in the briefest manner the lation governing partnership contracts of archite: ts tha 
pal features of partnership law. This branch of we know of.” And yet this firm is noted for its abilit 
risprudence is as complex and full of trouble for to protect its clients from all the snares and pitfalls sur 
ireless and uninstructed 


individual as any other 


and often leads to grave Situations and losses to 


who in most other matters are regarded as excel- 
suUSINeSS men. 

Ve often hear it said, ‘‘ Yourself fora lawyer, a fool for 

ent,’ and this is espec ially true of men who have to 

ifter the interest of others, and no matter | 


1OW pro- 
ent they may be in 


guarding their clients’ interests, 
len it comes to their own they are usually neglectful, 
This seems to be especially 
In most other |} 
hen a combination of men is 


architects. 


e of usiness enterprises 
formed into a co-partner- 
p, articles of agreement are 1 


isually a first considera- 
n, and they, 


as a rule, are more or less elat 


orate as the 
iture of the business demands. 


The interest of each 
as to his present and future in- 
ne, his financial interests are 
ties are defined so that the 
€ combination 


rty 


fixed, his rights and 

business is protected and 

is put ona working basis and 1 
sineéss machine, with each partner 

s allotted part so that the com] 
lout friction. 


ecomes a 
a cog performing 
ination as a whole works 
It is not necessary that great detail or minuteness be 
into, but sufficient should be put in Writing that 
interests of all should be clearly defined and not left 
€ courts to determine at the end of an expensive 
ut. After an inquiry of some thirty architectural 
Sin the State of Illinois, I find that | 


written agreements which could ir 
ded 


e 


Lil 


S 


ess than a dozen 
1 any way be re- 
aS a partnership contract, and 


only nine of the 
under will admit that their agre 


ement is verbal, and 
ral, while appearing as a firm, are in fact acting as 
viduals and only share office rent. Many of them 


e the crudest form of contract. One firm of high 
ling and ability, having been together many years, 
ting a large business, } 


las its agreement on the 
signed by both members, wl 
roceeds shall be equally divided.” 
ler firm, and one of the 
informs me, with ap 


eat of a book, lich only 
‘* The | 
\notl largest and best in Chi- 


parent honest belief in their 


vent, upon reply to my inquiry, as follows: ‘* We 


Attorney for the 


rounding the building laws and complications that may 
arise from building contracts. 
A verbal contract is as good as a written one when the 


parties are all agreed as to its terms; but 
arises it is often hard to I 


either side of it. 


when a dispute 


roduce the evidence to ] 


rove 
When written it 
less ambiguous on its f 
to construe it. 


proves itself, and un 


ace, requires no parol testimony 


Partnerships are formed for business purposes — they 
I I 
may be dissolved for many reasons: deat 


honesty, sickness, refusal t old 
ty, expiration of agreement. and 
When 


1 19 
should 


-atnN, insanity, 


» act, age, incompeten 


better business opportuni 
other 
of 


many reasons. this occasion 


he means of 
esired results without trouble. fri 
tion or loss to anyone. 


arise 
articles agreement 


accomplishing the d 


Py ic} t 
furnish tl 


So far as the architectural profession 1s concerned they 
are not specially interested in all the general principles 
of partnership law, nor in the fine distinctions that have 
been drawn. Yet they are interested eno gh in the 
question to have some outline of the main features that 
might in some manner affect any partnership contract 
now existing, or which may hereafter be made, an 
while I shall deal at some length upon partnership law, 


I shall try to limit myself to that law which may interest 


wus of 
and which, if followed. wil] protect him f1 
convenience and loss, and enable | 


the profession generally and 1 value to the individual. 
om 


seriou 


1im to forestall tro ¢ 
for himself and his family in case of death of eithe: h 
self or one of his partners 
NATURE or Pay I'NERSHIPS. A partne rship is a busi 
ness relation existing between two or more persons 
legally capable of contracting, arising out of a. ontract 


by which they agree to unite their property, credit 


bi 


in such bu 


Sel 
ices, skill or influence in some 


havea community of interest 


isiness, so that they 


siness, and 
ally divide the profits and losses between themsel\ 


a fixed proportion. 


The contract of partnership may be ex/ 


f rs ii i ans 
such, either written or oral. <An oral contract in mat 
of the states is by statute, made unenforceable with ref 
erence to its duration where the contract of partnersh 


is to last for more than one year from the date of t 
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ikKin it yes WV n what alled the Statute of 
aud | ontract of partnership may be zmpfplied 
from the conduct of the parties. It may include a single 
transa ) iS W 1s an extended series of transactions 
' 
A vetween the par s, the question of partnership is 
on xf intention ) 9 in the first instance a 1estion of 
Santé taekd han ¢i fact re nceded or established 
i yu ynen tne factS are onceded or established, a 
juestion of law 
i 
If the parties enter! to a relationship which the law 
‘ ‘ 
1olds to be a partnership they are partners, althougn 
1 } + 
th lay tt have known the legal effect of their acts 
t mav led the ntr t one f 
or thoug Lhe nay nave cailet the contrac ne o 


PARTNE Na A partnership may, in the ab 
sence of some statutory provision, transact business 
inder an arbitrary or a fictitious name, so long as the 
name will not deceive the general public as to the iden- 
tity of the individual members or hold out the partner- 


PARTNERSHI The real test of the existence 


of a partnership is a community of interests in the part 


business Sharing of profits and losses is so 


nership 


usual an attribute of a 


partnership that it is implied from 


the relationship and there need not be 


An a 


an express agree- 


losses reement to share losses is 


ment to share g 

mplied from a contract to share net profits. However, 
as the question is one of intention of the parties, it is 
not safe to make even this an arbitrary test. If, how- 
ever, there is no community of interest or common con 
trol in the business transaction, mere sharing of profits 
and losses by spe ial contract does not constitute a part- 


nership 


LIMITED PARTNEE In all states of the Union, 


partners as between themselves may form a special or 


limited partnership, fixing the ratio of profits or losses and 


limiting their lial to partnership debts as between 
themselves, but as to the general public, except in those 


states where laws e lating limited partnerships, 


all partners are held liable for the partnership debts, and 


in those states a strict compliance of the law in all re 


spects must be had in order to avail of the limitation of 


} 


liability allowed 
Power or ACTION The general scope of a partner- 
ship is generally a question of the intention of the part- 


ners as expressed in their partnership contract. So far 


as the law is concerned there is no restriction on the ex 


ercise of such powers as it chooses at any time to exercise, 


except such limitations as are expressed in the contract 


or such prohibitions by statute, or on illegal, immoral 
or fraudulent conduct as apply equally to individuals 
rs WitHin Si 


to third persons on partnership con- 


> 


LIABILITY OF PARTNt OPE OF BUSINES 


Partners’ liability 


tracts arises from the actual existence of the partnership, 


by express acquiescence, by ratification and by estoppel. 


If a partnership exists as a matter of 


fact, the partners 


are liable on contracts made within the scope of the part- 


nership business by any one of the partners, if the other 
contracting party knows of no limitations on his authority 
to contract, even though the other contracting party did 


not know who such partners were when he entered into 


contract If the contract is within the actual scope 


such 


of the business the members are liable 


partnership 


thereon without any 


reference to pring iples of estoppel 
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NON-TI 


divided into non-trading and trading partnerships, 
l 


ADING PARTNERSHIP. Partnerships are 


architects are in the non-trading class we 


2g will on] 


with that class. A partner in a non-tradin 


g 
very limited powers to bind the partnership. H 


t 


contract for supplies or articles necessary to cond 


business, but he cannot otherwise 


contract debts 
partnerships not commercial in their nature one pa 
cannot bind the others by executing a promissory 
unless authority is expressly given or recognized 

the partners or implied from general business 

The courts of the various states have from time t 
passed upon these questions so that the general 
ple is well fixed and determined. They have hel 
the following classes of persons have no authority t 
their partners on notes or 


contracts, etc., without 


express authority: Attorneys, mining partnerships 
sicians, publishers, planters, contracting and bui 
digging tunnels, farming, real estate, paving and « 

streets, keeping a tavern; we thus see that archite 
in a similar class to the above. 

EstTopPel Although no partnership in fact exist 
although its powers have been exceeded, third pe 
who have been misled as to the existence or powe 
the partnership, and have acted in reliance on such be 
may enforce partnership liability against those pers 
who have so misled them and held themselves « 
members of the partnership in question, or have 
out the person with whom such third person dealt 
member thereof, and a partnership may be liable for 
transactions of one whom they allow to act as a partné 
if the transaction is within the apparent scope 
partnership authority. 

The reason for this general rule is that third pers 
are not bound to know of the existence, scope or powe 
of a partnership, and under principles of estoppel 
rely upon representations made to them, believed 
them and acted on by them, so as to preclude those 1 
ing such representations from afterwards denying 
However, estoppel can exist only where there is s 
the 


wrongful act or omission of person against wl 


estoppel is sought to be enforced. 


In order to estop one from denying his liability 


partner, the person in whose favor the estoppel is all 


must have acted in reliance upon the facts whi 
claimed to create the estoppel. 
DissoLUTION OF PARTNERSHIP. <A_ partnership 


once formed may be dissolved by the agreement of 
partners, or by the act of either, even if before the t 
for which the contract was to last, although his right 
exercise that power without just cause may leave 
If a partne 
but the right 


giving written 


liable in damages for such dissolution. 


is formed to last for a fixed time, 


dissolve the partnership by notice 


reserved, it may be dissolved at any time by such writt 
notice 

Dissolution by operation of law may be caused 
efflux of the time fixed by the agreement, or by deat 
a partner. There is, however, a qualified existenc 
continuation of the partnership for the purpose of set 


ment. By contract it may be agreed that death will 


cause a dissolution. In legal effect a provision of 


kind upon death creates a new partnership betwee! 
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ors and legal representatives of the deceased by atter death But such agreement € expressed in 
of the original contract. clear and unan Diguous terms 
onveyance of all the firm's property, sale of the Novick or Dissort )N TH Py Uponad 
business, ceasing to do business, and the recession solution by Operation of law or decree , { court, no notice 
partner because the other wrongtully refuses to to third Persons is necessary It being of a public an 
s share of the capital, or to perform his work in not of ¢ private nature, the law pres nes that all persons 
isiness, Causes a dissolution by Operation of law. take notice; but as to all of ie ethods of disso tior 
sale of one partner's interest is held in effect a’ notice is necessary, and as to this there are two kinds o 
tion. Also the taking ina new partner isa new notices required whether there be a complete disso on 
t and abrogates the old of the concern, or the retirem, nt of a single partner, or 
ree of court may also effect a dissolution. Such the addition ot a new member. does not affect the out 

ree may be based on fraud, or exclusion from in side world unless hotice isgiven. <A al notice must be 
ion of books, or insanity, or on the insolvency Ofa_ given to al] former customers of the fi and notice by 
er Insanity or insolvency, however, are not of publication to the other persons 
selves a dissolution, but are merely the grounds for One class of persons has become a quainted with the 
ree of dissolution by the courts. hrm and by presumption of law with its membership, by 
NERSHIP AT Witt. A partnership formed for no reason of business transac tons, and these are entitled to 
ed time is a partnership at will, and may be dis the same ¢ ertainty of notice of dissolution as they had of 
at any time by any of the parties. Each partner its existence, which Is actual knowled ge The rest of the 
vithdraw when he pleases, without liability to his world. that part which has not given ¢ redit to the firm o 
ites for damages, if he acts without any fraudulent transacted business with it. has become acquainted Wi 
se. The fact that the contract specifies no time is it trom the fact of its existence from reputation, heay 
vays conclusive that it is at will, for if the inten- Say or their own observation, and this js to be counte 
ippears to continue the partnership until certain acted by a publicity of the sams sort, and at least 
ts are accomplished, it will not bea partnership at measurably, as widely spread, vi proper publication 
it one to continue until its purpose is completed, generally by advertisement in the proper ne Wspaper 
-1mpracticability thereof js demonstrated. Thus a Wo May Become Pa; INEI There is one other gel 
nership formed to erect a building is not at will but eral Proposition to be understood in all partnership con 
the completion of the enterprise tracts, and that is, who are proper parties to make a 
N ETO Dissotve. A usual and proper method of partnership contract. Two or more individuals may 
ising the right to dissolve is by notice to that effect contract as partners when none of them are infants o 
he other partner, and there is no dissolution unti] Insane; two or more corporations cannot make a part 
€ 1s communicated. If the articles of partnership nership egreement; nor can a corporation and an ind 
ide the method, then that must be followed, [f vidual become parties to any kind of enterprise. It 
other notice must be Sliven; this does not always has universally been held to be a -4inst public policy and 
n that actual notice must be given, as the law, in such contracts are held to be void. and neither side can 
€ Instances, implies notice from circumstances, recover from the other: the law leaves then re it 
Perhaps a clearer understanding as to the causes for finds them without remedy and grants no re lief 
ssolution will be had if | Should divide them into two Having treated this question but briefly from the orgat 
iSSes ization to the dissolution of a partnership, there are severa 
‘0. 1: Events which per se amount to a dissolution other necessary elements that require understandin, 
Dissolution by operation of law, as death, luna y; While it is true that the architectural profession is in 
bankruptcy or declared insolvency, sale on execu. 


i 


/t the share or interest of 


necessary consequence of the act of 
riners, as a sale of 


indonment by all. 


> 
O 
are 
May e€ 
mple, tl 
im: 


etti 


re 


‘TI 


1S 


{uently done when the n 
ners is desir 


or 


(?) those for which 
court of 


nye 


5 


NI 


alw 


to 


Events or acts which are 
(z) those for which an 


lect 
1€ absconding of a 


ad 


‘ays necessary when 


ed in the busine 
provide an income 


the entire interest of one 


to consider the 


equity on the application of 
and misconduct: impracticability of 
impossibility of succeeding 
ing along 


ame of one or more of tl 


THE 


a partner; (4) dissolution 
one or all of the 


partner, 


grounds of dissolu 
injured or innocent part 

firm dissolved, as 
partner 


for 
or abandonment 
issolution may be decreed 
a partner, as 

continuing 
, and from impossibility 


together peaceably. 
ATION OF PARTNERSHIP A} TER 1) 
agree that the death of 


EATH, 


Partners 


any of their number shall 
terminate the partnership or 
h 


require a winding up, 
one partner dies. This 
1e 
ss for the business it may 


or business for his heirs 


the non-trading 


partnership debts is limited 


ing room, 


the 


S} ecificatic Ns, 


liable and 


Stat 


one 


for all purposes, 


us 


or 


lapse of 


U" 


bankruptcy, 


pon 


q : 
Class, ant 


the 


i 


nec essity 


ror contra 





tin: 
cting 


Owing to the fact that brains 
and ability are the largest asset and 10 stock in trade is 
required to conduct the business except an office, draft 

library, necessary help and supplies, and as 
business grows older the accumulated plans and 
still these items often run into large 
amounts and to this extent each partner 1s individually 
interested, and I desire to outline the legal 
of the partners; First: | pon a dissoluti \ 
death or mutual consent or by any act whereby the part 
nership ceases to exist: o7 second The w thdrawal « I 
entry of a new partner and the Mtinuation 
the association of some of the members 
The death of partner per se disso ves the at once 
unless provided against by contract, and 
IS as effective as though dissolved by mutual conse nt 
time, or by any other reason that rings the 
contract to a close. 
dissolution in any manner thar death or 
the authority of each artner at on 





















































































payments may 
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i c « LOL ley icte 1 is agents ol 
general f that age is now 
: I st sons not properly notified of 
S O r remaining is that which is 
S to » the partne » collect moneys 
nd to pay « lebts d to divide. If dissolution 
3 ca leath the whole title devolves upon the sur- 
irtner, and for this reason he stands upon a dif 
ent nd But assuming a dissolution by mutual 
t « ye of time, or in a other way, the 
er t rry the business is whol one and has 
1 mere right to wind up, with one exception only 
n led transactions and contracts which they are 
oO gyatio to Caf! out As partners cannot 
ease emsel ve rom an incompleted contract by 
diss g, or have no right to dissolve as to such con- 
tract, and as death does not discharge the obligation, each 
irtne is the power after dissolution to carry out such 
yntract, and the other parties are bound by his acts and 
lelit 1 so doing 
If th r has entere into executory contract 
" s only partia lfilled at the death of one part- 
( s death does not absolve either party from per- 
ince, and the existence of the partnership with its 
4 tions continues in the surviving partner for 
pose a id w 1 the duty of 
t t [he surviving partner 
ssessi management and 
yperty for the purpose of winding up, although gen 
é Ss not ent 1 to compensation for his services. 
re are two s vors, this right and duty devolves 
ially o rt 
As e possession the surviving partne! s only for 
the purpose of win ling », he has as little right as any 
other partner after dissolution to make new contracts or 
lange the form of old ones. Nor can he incur any 
ibility except for expenses proper to the legitimate 
ling » of the business as distinguished from con- 
1uing it [here is only one other exception to this 
le, and that is when contracts have to be completed, 
vhen it is the duty as well as the right of the surviving 
irtner to complete unfinished contracts from which death 
does not absolve the m, and for this purpose he may 
even borrow money or incur other legitimate debts. If 
e surviving partner is guilty of misconduct or bad 
th in winding up the business, or if he is misapplying 
the f s, or in any way diverting the assets, he can be 
ntrolled by application to a court of equity and an in- 
tion obtained either with or without a receiver. 
Upon the dissolution of a firm by the withdrawal of 
yn ember or the coming in of a new member when 
the business is continued, the most essential thing to be 
yne is to give full and ample notice in order to limit the 
ibilit To the outgoing member it is necessary in 
order that | ve not charged by subsequent incurred 
ts, and to the incoming member that he may not be 
volved as to previous debts, and to the remaining 
embers that the public be notified that all subsequent 


be made to the proper parties 


My general observation of architects’ partnership 
iwreements calls for a severe criticism, largely from 
their lack of many of the ordinary precautions necessary 
to protect the individual interests of their members. As 
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long as the members agree and no contest arises 





: ya’ ea aa 
iong asthe members live, there 1s littie occasion for 
detail It is only when discontent and discord 


} 


when death works a dissolution, or one or more 


desire to withdraw or dissolve the agreement, t 
necessity arises to have the method clearly outlins 
the interests of each well defined If prudence ar 
business policy have not arranged this in advance 
proper agreement, the result may mean a lay 


dissolve the partnership, a bill for an accounting, 


the annoyances and expense incident to litigati: 


It would be a difficult matter to outline here 


would meet the condi 


partnership agreement that 


every case, but enough may be given as appl 
every contract of partnership, to which may be 


} 





any special features desired. There are, I find, s 
special features in many of the contracts broug 
attention which, with many of my own sugge 
wish to out! briefly 

Time PARTNERSHIP Becins. The date of the be 


of a partnership isa matter of im 
to 


profits begins then. 


portance be 


each act for all and the right t 


agency of 


Duration. It is also important to fix the durat 


the partnership for the reason that unless fixed 
ill and at the 
of any partner without liability to his co-partners 


partnership at w can be dissolved 


juences to them 


j 
i 


REEMENT AFTER DEATH 


ever ruinous the consec 


As 


CONTINUATION OF Ai 


or bankruptcy of one partner will terminate the part 


P I 


ship, if it is intended to continue the business 


way for the benefit of the estate after death of one of 


clearly 


members, this fact should be 


e xpressed 


times the immediate dissolution and winding up of 


firm's business may be disastrous both to the su1 
partners and to the estate. 


B The 


formed should be clearly defined because its nature 


SINESS. objects for which the partners! 


requirements are the measure of the power of ea 


ner to bind the firm. It is usual to insert a 
requiring all the partners to devote their entire time 


attention to the business, and the observation 


faith to each other and fidelity to the common inte! 


and not to engage in any other business so long 


partnership exists. 


Finance. If the architect is conducting his ow: 


ness there is only one arrangement he may require, 


that is when he gives to some employee a workit 
terest. 


the 


This is to be regarded asa] 


partnership « 
It 


usually calls 


most limited sense. upon 


finance the business and stand responsible for al 


penses, while} 


and a percentage on the net earnings, or a fixed at 


per week and a percentage on all work brought in 
employee. This arrangement often gives a living 


sy 


to a good man and at the same time offers him an 
ment to hustle for work. This arrangement is fre 
made by some of the larger firms with their lea 


draftsman or superintendent, and often proves ben 


to both. These men, however, 
in the 


work the 


firm. It is quite often in large offices that 


man having a fixed or drawing account, and at th 


inancial end on the co-operative plan, 


1e either guarantees a fixed amount per \ 


do not have their n: 


ic 

















THE 





e vear from the net profits each man receives a per- 











are O ler men in the practice and havea argel! n- 
on ae i —_—e re naid he nrofit re divided 
st, after the expenses are paid the profits are divided 


} proportions as May be agreea upon, each one 
drawing a fixed amount for family expenses, and 


v 


1 ° . } ] r+? “| , 
yunger me! f the firm, or the less experienced 


receiving trom the net pronts a certain percentage, 
I 


brought to the fir 





percentage on the 


firms, all moneys received are 


hecked out as required, a 


countersigned by another, 











5 ra 
} ten y > fy htr hle HI 
r, Wn 1iS OFLen a sO e or mucn troupie., riow- 
_ > verdraft f t 1 Oe > 
) ne CASE O Ove aqarattS I C Ougnt to € 


led that interest should be charged upon sums in 
ss of the regular stipulated amounts; unless this is 
rafts will not usually draw interest. 
Duties. When a partnership is formed between men 
in different lines, that part of the work is usually 


luties, and quite fre 


it one is assigned to the handling of t 





vino of the snecifica j 
ing of tne pecincs ; l s 








< all agreement with contractors. Another looks 
the outside WOrTrK and pay nent of the DUIS and 
settlen Another may attend to the 
cing ing the structural iron work 
the the accuracy of the work 

+ I ne heing 1c rned t th > work } rdine 
l 1 each one bdeing assigned to 1© WOTK according 

bean tess pt ia If n the other hand. each i 
» HIS pariicular aD1lily r, on the otvnel lana, eacn 1S 
Ve Skilled, the work 1S usually apportioned as it 1s 

eived. 
Assets. The ownership and disposition of the assets 
| I 


re at times an important feature, and outside of the 1i- 


iry or books which accumulate from time to time, and 
e fixtures which have only a small 


and specifications of 


money value, the 


an architect’s office often 





yme very valuable When architects before becom- 


number of valuable 


il hat these plans, et 
] rroperty of the indi- 
1 ive their use and to all 





sequent plans drawn during the partnership. 





ten satisfactorily arranged by making, in the first in- 
ice, copies for each partner, which then become the 
perty of the individual members, thus giving each 
ase of dissolution complete working p 


11 


itions of all the buildings in which the firm was 





ears I have been insisting upon, and which if fol 


ved by all architects would increase the business and 


c¢ their plans more valuable; and that is, in your 


tract with the owner, reserve the ownership of all 
ins and specifications l oI 


to erect one building from them 


> cc } 1 1 1 fo : > ‘ : 
K 1S done call in all plans and specifications, and if 





only iease them or give him the 


7 1 
and when your 

















snes the se to ere otne 
e in OS yn t e-leas« re-se 
another Du y Do t or one 
perpetual 1 t to you and al 
Boo I N A complete set of 
\ all receipts and disburse1 
rately entered ith many sn 
are sued a d all I ronts snow 
to be d red as monthly divider 
cnese Gg idends are only de lared 
otners Oily al all In eithe ey 
ance sheet is available to t the « 
of the Fr 
DiskuRSEMEN In some c 
tion placed upon the spending po 
members for partnership purposes 
member can spend on behalf of the 
tain fixed amount (say $85) witho 
other members [his has its me 
could greatly reduce the net profits 
and it is a good system of econot 
lear at hand to check a disposition 
S ING OF Bonps AND Nort 
arisen out or the habit of signing 
dation paper for o hers that the 
tracts usually contain a provision t 
firm shall n an yond, indorse 
security on a note or bill, or guaran 
of any contract, except for som«e 
rm, or upon the consent of al 
the firn nd in some cases there at 
in favor of the members ¢ the nrt 
STUD One of the st ur 1e 
eral, agreements drawn with a lev 
nts to tne us ess < sts etwee 
lead ng rm who have a large a 
This agreement, among other th 
i Wing? 
rolonged tour to E vhere 
fes study, he shal 1 ert 
+ = T ] t t «As 
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ie e 
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eaid ‘RB’ (but ‘ ; 
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t in : se the initiation fee 
Chis same idea is often 
rred in entertair g ents or 
Vil ed tne S enaed daoes 
1 
il { qaqa Statement is 
to forty-eight s after the 
agreement to submit disputes to 
ro mwhere twoor four part 
a t iy e€xX1S ovine wise the 
LD [he time limit 
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ivS to one eal ( not e 
on e otne meé ers 
1) Sf N I ic netnodas ot 
— , ea 
ind payment ¢ ae Sare a 
I 
n rm provides that all original 
owner »\ tne I Sna eCOMNE 
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ver having the right his own 
Sa pe ations copied for his 
ay eva eq and the remaining 
ng me¢ er his proportionate 
n ise of dispute subDmit toarbDi 
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) S » De } I y 
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A prominent Chicago firm has a somewhat d 


arrangement, as follows 
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EMPLOYMENT A DISCHARGE In some of the 


firms where many men are employed, we find it 


in their contract that noclerk, draftsman, superinten¢ 


apprentice or other employee shall be discharged, ta 
or engaged in or about the business, or at the expens« 
the firm, by either of the partners without the cons¢ 


a majority of the co-partners In some others, we 


t the powér to empl 


egated to one partner. 


Prorits. It is frequently provided that all pren 
nd apprentice fees paid or to be paid by any perso 
eived into the business shall be considered as pa 

the profits. Also that all prizes on contests go t 
rm asprofits. Also that when one of the partn« 
cept an official position that all the partners shall 
n the work to be performed under that positior 


that the salary and the profits shall be part of the p 
of the partnership. 
D LARGE OF Debt y essential a 


Another ver 


ment is that neither of the partners shall, with 
onsent of (a majority) (the other partner), compré 
or release or discharge any debt or debts due or owing 
the firm without receiving the full amount thereof 


ar debt or secu shall be 





ly rity 


liminished or discharged. 


[here are many different forms of partnership 


tracts, each varying as the interest of the partie 
mands, but sufficient has already been outlined to n 


te working 


agreement for the general run « 
the 


iral firms if followed, to letter but 


Ot 
not 


provisions 





oy and discharge employees is d 
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Sutton Place, England. 


ON PLACE, one of the finest old brick and cut in individual units to suit the fanevy « 


cotta manor houses of England, stands to-day workers. Hence are the marked differences ee 
lent and perfectly habitable condition. It was pleasing innovation of regularity and repetition at S 
bout 1520, by Henry VIII.’s privy councilor, and the diversity of scale in the stone mansions s day 
Richard Weston, and has remained in the same Within forty years after the erection of this f ( 
ever since. As the Westons were stanch Roman _ house, terra cotta had ceased to be used. That 
ics their fortunes declined in a court where Protes- short time its use was so perfecte ima he 
n was always increasing; they therefore had no_ burning of the blocks is so regular and the ynment 
to spend on keeping their ancient home in repair. the joints and mouldings so true that from a short d 
tance one could suppose, were it not for the rich col 
the work was executed in stone. The vertical height 
of the blocks between joints is most uniform, alth 
varying in different features; that is to say, in the 
moulded casings of the large windows the ourses are 


, ° 1 1 1 ° 1 1 14 , 
12% inches, while in the plain surface bDiocks of the 


attenuated turrets flanking either side of the main en 


trance they are only 10% inches [hese terra cotta 
courses are considerably smaller, and as has been said 
far more regular than the stone courses generally seen 
contemporaneous stone work. Furthermore, the grandly 
monotonous bands of decorative diaper pattern cr 

the building would have been possible only in terra cotta, 
for, courageous though the early builders were woul 
have been an enormous undertaking in stone 


+ 


rate, fora private mansiol 





On first seeing the building one tails to appreciate 


1 : . ; 
ee these niceties of scale and arrangement ot al 
1 


splendid preservation is due to the elemental « 


. . : . Ree rnament. ‘The American thinks himself so familiar 
-of the brick and terra cotta with which it is built. @™@™ment Che Amé , sary ' ? — 


: . . . with terra cotta tl 1e 1 pt to] it rT 
more than the use of these materials, then novel in WW!" terra -e i 


gland, is the old place conspicuous. Unlikethe many '™ England. He has, naturally enough, always looke 
1e dwellings that preceded it, it shows not a trace 
he feudal. Nothing was planned for defense — Sir 
Richard Weston seemed to foresee the long, long peace 
was to settle on England, and to dare build himself 

me that is surprisingly modern — where the visitor 

ld no longer be repelled by frowning gateways, grim 


llis, and heavy stone walls pierced with hostile 


Having decided to inaugurate in England a new style 
house made of a new style of material, Sir Richard 
irally took advantage of the talents of the skilful 

an craftsmen whom his royal master, a lavish patron 
architecture, had invited to England. Moreover, 

Veston himself, soldier and ambassador as well as 
esman, had been to France and had seen the build- 

f the beautiful chateaux along the Loire. His own 
therefore, is full of Renaissance feeling; Italian 





tness and fantastic grace embellishing a dwelling 
s still Tudor in its mass. 

to ascribe all its symmetry, its resolute striving upon it as a substitute for the more expensive stone; h« 

esign, to the outburst of the new art of the South, frequently misses the fact that there, four hundred ye 


be to overlook the fact that the very nature of the ago, it was deliberately chosen in preference to the 
rials used determined to a great extent its form. cheaper method of stone construction. The ilders of X 
disposition of motifs, the simplicity and harmony Sutton saw its possibilities for expressing the new 
estration, must have inevitably occurred in a build- that had come to England. For this reason the place 
where the ornament and structural features were worth a close examination by the American architect, 


1 
} 


and burnt in batches instead of being freely it will give him many a hint on designing in a way 












will interpret the resources and durability of a material 
1e will have some day to use. It is frankly not a substi- 


tute for stone, but an ideal solution of how to express 


Sutton lies on the banks of the Wey, four miles from 


it from the main high 


severe expanse of lawn, an 


aspect the opposite tron 
the harming nd peal- 
he charming and appeal 


ing le, where the 


facades with numerous ga- 
skyline broken by huge 
stacks of chimneys, all con- 
trive to make a silhouette 
most picturesque above a 
h garden wall. 
n general the plan was 
like all other plans of the 
early part of the sixteenth 
century, only more sym- 
metrical, being built around 
a quadrangle fronted by a 
lofty tower with an arched 
gateway flanked by hexagonal turrets. Opposite this 
entrance the great hall connected the two wings, with 
the principal apartments at its upper end, the kitchen, 
buttery and cellars at its lower — the invariable arrange- 
ment that prevailed a century before. The original 
entrance to the quadrangle, with its tower and turrets, 
has been completely removed, leaving the building an 
inverted U in shape. It is these ungabled ends of the 
U, seen on approaching, that form the least interesting 
view of Sutton. 

The brickwork predominates throughout, rich in color, 
texture, and the patterned 


+ 


surface supposed to have 
been introduced by Hol 
bein from the continent. 
In color, it is a sort of 
beautiful salmon red _ fa- 
ding to buff, with darker 
accents, recalling Compton 
Wynyates, most famous of 
English brick and stone 
mansions In texture it 
resembles our burnt bricks 
of to-day. They are warped 
and discolored, irregular in 
shape and surface. The 


Size averages about 2inches 
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This diaper is formed with dark headers, eleven c 
h, giving a distance of 28 inches from point to p 
They are not dark enough, however, to divide the 
face into a stiff geometrical series, like so much of 
modern brickwork, but are of a subdued bluish ton, 
1; 1 


light in some places that it fades into the general sp 


of the whole mass. M 
and lichens add their 
to the picture, but 
above all this spa: 
caught by the rough 
ture in the sunlight th: 
one of Sutton’s great 
charms. 

The fine old chim: 
cannot be appreciated f1 
the front, as they were 
placed in the quadra: 
walls; but the garden 
veals them in all the 
splendor. Immediate] 
the right of the ga 
entrance rises a triple 
stack, each flue encased 
an octagonal shaft and se; 
arated from its neighbor by an air space, though the caps 
and bases are connected. It isa masterpiece of the brick 
builders’ art, for its various intersections and intricaté 
cutting tell of difficult work known only to those wt 
have tried to reproduce them. 

Although the brickwork ranks amongst the first in 
England, it is after all the terra cotta that most attra 
one’s attention. If the terra cotta is a departure in the 
way of material, it is a complete revolution in the way of 
ornament. ‘Therearenolarge undecorated surfaces, but 
the entire area of the unmoulded blocks is covered with a 
flat delicate relief of cur 
ous ornament. 

So inconspicuous is this 
relief that from a distance 
it takes on the appearance 
of nothing more than 
rough texture. A blo 
showing an R. W. alte! 
nates with one showing 
tun, or wine cask, an at- 
tempt at a pun on the fam 
ilyname. This tun occurs 
in many places on the 
building, for instance al 
along the horizontal string 
courses, but instead of be- 





by 834 inches, the dark head- 












ers 2 inches by 4"'% inches. 

The joints are rather large, measuring between 7% inch 
and 34 inch, and the mortar a coarse composition of sand 
and lime. This mortar is brittle to the touch and can be 
easily picked out with a pocketknife, yet it has weathered 
well for centuries and continues to do so — one of the inex- 
plicable features of foreign masonry. The brickwork is 
laid up with alternate courses of headers and stretchers, 
except where such arrangement is interfered with by the 


headers of the diamond patterning 





ing surrounded by win 
leaves and other long-used 
devices, we find it in the midst of an entirely new typ* 
of ornament. This proves that the terra cotta was ma 
expressly for Sutton Place and not purchased from ai 
ready-made stock, English or continental. 

The whole of the ornament is a curious intermingl! 
of old and new styles. Some panels show the Tu 
Gothic quartrefoil. For this four separate castings w* 
made; a single quarter of them placed continuously, ¢! 
ting a form of machicolations that is used in another | 
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De ediy the most striking part of the ornamentis tne 
1i that disp« themselves over the doorways and 
1e great pane vetween the turrets [These amorini 
England are heavier and clumsier than those seen 
Ita In the absence of any documentary evidence 
sid 1 } ’ + } ls ; +} + thac r thea urnr!l 

t \ 11d lead one to believe lat these are the work ot 
shmen inspired or perhaps superintended by the 

ns then kr ry hay nin Enel ] The san 

ans then known to nave been Ngiant ne same 
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assemblage of russets, orange, salmon and straw 
all melting 


1 


ll with the salmon and blue of the brickwork. 


into a warm cream and toning in wonder? 
we 
The roof, too, is a clay product; the tiles were 


nally red but now faded into maroons and slate gre: 


having the effect of shingles, the same in size but s 


what thicker. They are fastened to the roof batte1 


little oak pegs driven through the tiles and close ag 


but not into, the 













perfect expression of the 
t . qaea characte! es 
“7 ? thy y 7 
e ornament nr pnout 
} int ar 
i at esa lainta a p! ™m 
e { r 
\\ ere the material S 
oulded, the section 


throughout is pure Gothi 
the vindow Casings 
i ario band courses 
rut n the big cavettos of! 
these al interesting eal 


rnament has been worked 
1 


naturally an unheard-o! 


This prevents the tile 
sliding while their ws 
is proof against the 

the 
those old roofs, innume1 
little shafts of light 


5 


From inside, as 


|Z g 
DS Xf 


& J —= 


through, which fact n 





retards the owner's s 





assuranceof perfect weat 
tightness. 

As has been said, the 
tunes of the Westons 
ily declined. After 






































Naturally the question arises, how are these much at 
tenuated terra cotta mullions of the bay windows kept in 
position without iron, but it must be remembered that 
{ s ol terra tta 1S composed solid and not hollow 
The lightness aimed at in 
modern work was not 


ght of four hundred 
yearsago. Alterationsalone 
reveal the mysteries of con 
struction in those old pla es 
and here, when one 
bays overlooking the 
court was being re 
aired, it was discovered 
that in back of the corner 


aT al 2? h ie 
10nS vertical 2 inch 1ron 


1 
4 


mull 


ipes joines 


together to 
form a sort of framework to 
which the mullions 


thus 


were 


fastened, strengthen- 


ng the bay. These were 


not put in at the time of erection, for reinforced ter 


cotta was then unknown, but they antedated the memory 


of anyone now living in the house. 


But before any details of ornament or « 


the 


onstruction are 


iated, one stands captive to wonderful har- 


Vy ot 
Ly I 


color that plays over the whole exterior, em- 


ing the close relationship between these two forms 


ot irnt clay 


This harmony is attributed to the original 


rchrome treatment of the terra cotta in shades of red 


range These have long since faded intoa soft rich 








feature in stone. This same death of Sutton’s founde: 

lowing ornament is found -OTtA> PANT L« a soldier, ambassa¢ 

in the vertical mullions of - judge, courtier, art patr ; 
the windows and in the tre who managed to hold t 

foil heads crowning them. Where the terra cotta and Romanism and to weather through thirty-three yea: 

brickwork come together, no attempt is made to line up _ service all Henry's passions of rule, religion, friends 

the joints—they are left haphazard. Howthe two are and love — after Sir Richard’s death the family is har 

bonded together is a matter of conjecture, but in no case heard of again, though Elizabeth made them much en 

an there be seen an intersection, crack, or separation of by paying three visits to Sutton. This was to the 


man’s grandson Henry, named after the treacherous k 
who had beheaded his father, young Sir Francis, Richa 
only son, on a flimsy charge of being Anne Boleyn’s love 
Unlike his namesake, the little Henry grew up to bea g 
man, and though his tenacity to Catholicism forbade 
holding any positior 
court, Elizabeth was knovy 
icy » to have a 


PATTER J warm pers 
¥ 


, ITT, ? K 4 attachment for him and 
( a \ | | Ai LR aA 


ANP I@4 


distinguished wife, Dorot 


LDFORD* 
Arundel. 


of fate between the Queer 


Perhaps the 


mother, Anne Boleyn, 
host’s father, the ¢g 
Sir 


LX her 
vie - ; 
lat young Francis, 


what made her always st 


«1 Ald 


Stes pt at Sutton on her way fro: 


Lan. Tourn 


aNANNTP.- 


Losely, Cowdray, and oth 


-NTITINL- RALLY» manor houses she { 
quented. And then 


bined with this was the 1 
that the Lady Dorothy w 
her cousin. During one of her visits a serious fire br: 
out in the west wing, and even royal favor did not g 
the generous extent of repairing it. 

This portion of the house which held the main ap 
ments originally, is to-day but four empty walls; eve 
partition is gone. The family have since occupied 
the great hall and the 
formerly the servants’ quarters. None of the furnit 


south, where is, east wil 


and tapestry here is of the original stock, that hav 
but I 


all disappeared ; was shown the few remai! 





THE 





Arundel, the 


rait 
alls, 


Mary, 


ison who married the 


Mueen Dorothy great 


Copley heiress, the Weston 


es of the eighteenth century, and many of the col 
ral Westons to whom Sutton passed in 1782 
s occupied portion—the great hall and the east 


y — have little beyond the portraits that is old in 
way of furnishings. 
a 


red with good Oriental rugs. 


The original flooring is there, 


inch square blocks of smooth stone now 


Upstairs the floors 
ood throughout. These are the original boards, 6 
inches, and surface nailed with the large nail heads 
rooms where new floors had 


lv visible. In a few 


n needed the boards were only 3 inches, blind nailed 
usually bradded at the ends. 
1e woodwork is good, but not remarkable terra 
plays no part in the interior except for the mul- 
s, which match the wood in color. Contrary to mod- 
terra cotta building with reinforced iron, the walls 
this early example are as thick as those in the old 
ne mansions of the day. 
Vith so much inside of Sutton that is, if not positively 
vy, at least far newer than the outside, it is a pleasure 
see intact in the great hall the splendid painted glass 
Sir Richard placed 


there. It is second to none 


: n England and is of the same workmanship as the 
igments in the Henry VII. Chapel at Westminster. 
ese richly colored arms and devices, set high in the 

the hall 

minders of the kings and queens who visited Sutton, 


Sir 


casement windows, send across glowing 


he illustrious families allied to it, of Richard's 


ny famous colleagues who paid with their heads 
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for Henry’s displeasure, while the honors West 
ever increased There are the red and white roses 
united; the Tudor portcullis and crown: the hawthorn 

1 on rram + . , 1 
and monograms of Henry of Richm«e nd | et 
of York; the arms of Catherine of Arago of Anne 
Boleyn in fact, of the ve o He Ss e¢ to 
whom the crafty old Sir Richard paid homage, thoug] 
: : + 4 oe? ps a 
nis Only son Nad peen bpDeneaded y tneir Cal ( S 
lord 

[hus almost untouched since its building, shaded 
venerable limes, and with broad open upland all arout 
stands Sutton Place No one has sought to improve it 
no owner growing in fortune has thrown out a ponderous 
wing with fantastic gables and profusion of scrolls t 
mar the quiet refinement of its harmonious brick and 
terra cotta mass. 

I hough it bears traces of decadent fortunes, a gate Ly 
and front gone, one wing bare and deserted, huge stacks 
of chimneys from which the smoke neve Is ywari 

} »} ] 1} 1] + . + ' + 

the chapel and bell gone, many of theamorinis dat lg 
bravely under lichens and mosses, grounds that cannot 
be kept up in a way to do it istice, yet Sutton 1s pro 
that, while other estates were changin 1ands or being 
forfeited to the (1 "a. At 1 vias dl aid : th 
rorfreitec to the Urown, 1 nas remained always in ne 


same family; though they were Catholics and 





they have held it through the Reformation, through thx 
severe penal laws of izabeth, through the Civ Wart 
and the Protectorate, and under the Dutch and Han 
overian rule It still stands like the beautiful House of 


Pride described in Spenser's F 
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hollow tile 


“THERE area number of questions abo { 
walls for dwellings that have 1 n 


answered theo- 





etically to everyone's satisfaction, and that have been 
inswere¢ actual construction equally well Anyone 
vho has t a house of the kind becomes quite used to 
the sin ity and excellence f the construction and 
ceases to be astonished by it; and also takes it as a matter 
of courst lat the answers to the questions referred to 
are apparent to al He may have worried beforehand 

er stresses and crushing strength, absorption and hu- 

dit is We s over minor details of execution; but 
afterwards he is apt to forget that he wor d at all, and 
so hile theoretical in 

ers have bee often pub 

shed, the results of actual 
use nave een left to speak 
for themselves. 3 ‘ 

[The walls of the he Sé ee 
here shown are built of 8 PN 
inch hollowterra cotta hard q | 
burned blocks, with stucco ‘ \ | 

\, 

on the outside and. plaster AU 
yn the inside. Compared * 
with a wooden wa 


usual construction, it gives 


three thicknesses of terra 

cotta, one ofr stucco ant 

one of plaster, as against 

two thicknesses of woo 

one of paper and one of 
| 

plaster. The first has two 


uir spaces, the other, one 
It 
L 


necessary to 


would seem almost un 


which 


Yet the 


say 1S * 


the warmer wall. 


first question a prospective 

hinilder acl ' inet that 1 usuallv he h fixed ide: 
builder asks is just that; and usually he has a fixed idea 
that a wooden wall is the warmer, and a very vague 


idea of what kinds of wall he is comparing 


It is impossible to calcu 


late exactly the relative con- 


ivity of these two walls, but by taking the factors in 


them in turn, a more or less accurate comparison can be 
I. B a Unive I 
2 gy ft i 
: 
H ie i A—a 
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A House with Walls of Terra Cotta Hollow Tiles. 
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one that is exact enough for all 


pur OSES 
relative conductivities of wood, plaster and terra 
are, as 100, 100 and 150; that is, wood and plaste: 
equal, and terra cotta one-half better than wood 


conductor, which is to say that wood is one-third bet 


as an insulator. These are the relations commonly 


in refrigerating and heating computations. There i 


must be said, a wide variation in these proportio: 


different tables; but these seem the most authoritat 
There is no coefficient for the building paper. It var 
so much that each kind would need to have its ow1 
seems safe to give the kind generally used the same 
ductivityas 4 inchof y 
— ‘Faking these values 
find that through the 


SS spaces the hollow tile 
SS is one-eleventh better t 
. > > the wooden wall. Thro 
| ae the webs in the one 
| At | and through the studs 
| ITN the other, the hollow t ‘ 


is about one-twenty-fourt 
better than the wood. T1 


average gives the holl 





tile wall as between e 


~ ss , x 


re and nine per cent bett 


ty A, 
‘ ' 


EL, 
hy 7 
~ 
Y a 
~ a 


than the wooden one, 
in this we have counted t 


clapboards or shingle 





solid, which is a far more 
favorable condition t 
r really exists. 
; ss This comparison, ho 
WINDOW LINTEL | , Ps ; 
ever, omits the chief fa 





insulating 


These 
The conductivity of air doe 


——-—} tors in the real 


value of the wall. 


are air spaces and leakage. 
not here make much difference, for the transportatio1 
heat by the air takes place by convection, that is, 

movement from place to place of heated particles; 

considering the spaces of the dimensions we hav 
with, the convection in the one space in the stud wall 
the 


hollow tile wall; and therefore considering air spa 


about equal to that in one of two spaces in t 
alone, the hollow tile wall is twice as good for keepit 
the heat in, in winter, and out, in summer. 

Taking then the values of the solids that make 
two walls and the values of the air spaces, the hollov 
wall is more than twice as good as the wooden w 


leakage not considered.* 
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HOUSE BUILT OF TERRA COTTA HOLLOW TILE BLOCKS WITH 
Dillon, McLellan & Be \ 























| é yoden wa ur all the laps and the outside walls are cold, and the air of the house 
t ire made i od coating of paint over striking them has its temperature reduced belo 
1 id no tears é ding paper, leakage might be saturation point and deposits its moisture on the wa 
neglected til the od shrinks, which will be in’ If the exterior temperature is low enough and the 
about a week of the kind of weather, or in six thin enough not only will the moisture be deposit 
ynths at the most; and it 1 continue indefinitely to it will freeze as it does on any window pane in wints 
yve, one way and then the other with the temperature Other things being equal the better an insulator a w 
and humidity [he result is that the air in the hollows is, that is, the warmer it is, the less dampness will co 
of the walls i mnstantly changing, leaking out as it be- on it and the drier the house will seem. Therefore 
ne arm and being replaced by the cold air from the the terra cotta wall is the warmer, so, as a consequet 
exterior, wh in turn s sthe heat from theinterior, it is the drier. 
from which it is separated not by the array of layers of An important question is whether the hollow tile 
‘ plaster and paper that we have been considering, is strong enough. Laboratory tests show that it is 
it act y by nothing more than one thickness of it will dono harm to take it up in another way. Ir 
laste If the cracks in the outer layer should be suff ordinary two story and attic dwelling, with 12 inch 
t rreat, the circulation of the air would make the’ walls, and 20 foot span of beams, the weight per runn 
all for all purposes of warmt etter t 1 the one’ foot on the wall at the bottom of the first story beam 
er of plaster Fort between 2% and 3 tor 
natel Suc a1 conditr . ~ = _ —— taking brick at 125 pout 
irely if ever occurs; but mS, per cubic foot, 
would seem safe, bear sg SS total live and dead loa 
in mind the effe ee a floors at 60 pounds 
acks, to put the efficie the roof at 40 pounds 
f the hollow tile wall a square foot. The safe] 
three times that of t for brick in cement mort 
wood ; for it has practic is 15 tons per square fo 
no cr S In ve 4 according to the, build 
vork the stucco ma ack FAY code of New York 
, 
it it w rarel r factor of safety is 10 by t 
through to the tile witho ] same code. The area 
oming off complete solids in a horizontal se 
he course of a season > tion of an 8 inch by 12 
so compelling repairs, if | Ve tile, with inch sides a 
only for appearance’ sak« ; Sc a partitions, is 44 s¢ 
Open joints in the tile are 1 ng : inches, thirty per cent 
nearly an i! npossibility, for Wx \ the area of a 12 inch 
if the ire left open by X ; wall, and therefore it 
gligence when laying the = j = thirty per cent of 
blocks they will be smear¢ A weight per cubic foot 
fullwhen the stuccois trow- WINDOW i \, 37% pounds. Taking 
eled on. But in case it does JAMB @& SILI ( ra same live and dead load 
rack and the crack cross« ” as before for the floors ar 
in open joint in the tile, the iiniaticeas i . a = roof, the weight per 
result is a hole as wide as ning foot at the bottom 
the crack in the stucco, and as high as the crack in the the first floor beams is from 13% to2 tons. But the bea 
int. This is nota greathole. A toothpick would about ing area of the hollow tile is not its total horizontal area 
fill it and the air that might leak would still only be in the cross partitions may come over each other in succe 
the outer of the two air spaces sive courses or they may not, so their area can not 
The second idea that a prospective builder is apt to counted on. This leaves 27 square inches of bearit 


have is that ‘‘ wooden houses are drier They are drier 


than houses with solid masonry walls, but if the masonry 
walls are furred, which is to say provided with an air 
space, there can be nothing to choose in that respect, 
rranting that the dampness comes through the walls. As 
for dampness creeping up from below by capillary attrac- 
tion, it hardly seems probable, considering the half-inch 
ayers of cement mortar in the joints; that amount of 
cement plastered outside a cellar wall will keep it dry 
even against a slight pressure 

[he principal cause of the dampness on the plaster in 
a house is due to condensation. People seeing that it 
ollects on the walls think that it comes in from the out- 
side; while as a matter of fa it collects there because 


area, approximately twenty per cent of a 


instead of thirty percent. The tile is stronger than 


ommon brick, and it is therefore safe to take twenty ps 
cent of the safe load allowed for brick walls, or 35 tons pe 
square foot, as the safe load for tile walls. The diffe 
ence between this and the actual load of 2 tons is sufficie1 


‘ 


to allow for beam bearings and window openings and 
a great many defects in the way of uneven bearings « 
til 
safety. 
An 


heavy enough for absolute security i 


€, poor joints, etc., without infringing on the factor f 


S inch hollow tile wall 


T 
L 


1 


the precaution is taken to use beams that wil 


= 


thrust 


( 


@ 


1 
A 


and to construct the roof so that the obliqt 


not sprin 


square foot 


stiffness, unles 





is not however thick and 























































s is slight The latter does not require grea side wise ne 
d the sizes for beams given by Kidder, or pre- forcing 1 xd was RY S the ‘ ec 
bv the building codes, are sufficient for the isa It is nm howeve! ‘ é 
If the economy to be observed in building per In order to get a deepe! e reve { 5 
- undoubtedly better to use a 12 inch thick tile boxes were set tlush with the ‘ f the wv 
lower story at least, for additional stability, but it] smb blocks come made for abou ’ “eve 
‘e remembered that not only must one-third more leaves a space to Dé filled with wy roke 
paid for, but that there isa loss of 5 inches in the mortar or whatever may be at ine l é 
and breadth of the available space inside the walls. diftferen¢ eif sucha plac ¢ e solic oO ‘ 1 ¢ 
the foregoing paragraphs we have been considering the window box nd the trim take “a 0 eat a 
tthod of construction theoretically The practical moisture but the spaces between th and the te 
‘on and its results prove the theory to be correct. otta should be well filled t cael oy ‘ 
house illustrated, there have been no cra ks wind to blow thre h. Lacking spe » moulded ja 
s no vibration ol ‘locks. < e matte 
walls, so that they are Se to break the corner of a 
en strong enough The blo und have about a 
rv cantilevers out xood a ’ for the 
e wall where the A, 1 those ¢ ? 
os are comparatively | made for i 
nd where, on account | . Ox LER For the beam bearings it 
stair well, there 1s s general ti ar 
no bracing from the | Z lav a flat row of 1 inch t 
so that the matter / ath tile vy b d 
fness is settled. As C9 RHA, wt Flat ece 
irmth, it 1s heated by { J nine allow tile will do 
& < 
t ail — e It is in ki | ie f we edde ortal 
posed situation where i , the obit oO 
vould hesitate to at I G << to distribute tne ¢ t « 
t to heat a frame house ef ” i\f the t s to dist te 


air. As for damp- 


was flooded a) ie a The t venel 
ac not work out . 4 





ts 
by an open co k and WA sal lo not 
efore and during and ‘ rae . : height of the beat that 
he plastering by seep- i , WOODEN WAL hollow bri ; pel the 
I od I bn JA 4 t 
et after it had once | F ee est wa 
4 h wy 
1 out, the trim went on | i . the ( | tweel 
ed where it was put, e es wt ieee laine | the bea 
loors remained flat and either hollow Db! or tile 
nd the wall paper, which was put on while there with 2 inch thi eams 16 1 O 2 12 é t 
several inches of water 1n the cellar, has stayed on. plenty of mortar comes near enough to! 1 the € 
the minor matters of construction, the methods pur In building area walls step f datio 
ire obvious and simple. They have been described step buttresses tit hollow tile that eft aft ( 
revious numbers in THE BRICKBUILDER, SO that only pleting the mal walls w set vas, | ourse 
‘ef résumé of them will be given here, tou hing on cheaper than anything that could have bet 5 
nall things that are bothersome until it is seen how prov ured for the purpose; and with precallis i st 
le they are frost answere d quite a ell. 
making the lintels over the windows the contractor [here seems no need of painting the inside of t 
he choice of three methods; either brick arches with with damp-proor ps! t before plaste ( 
side bricks hollow, or reinfor ed concrete, or hol- house is to be decorate vit uint and not er 
le reinforced by stringing the requisite n imber of that case it is best to paint the wall to guard ag t t 
a couple of rods and filling around the rods with chance of stain coming through the plastet It come 
ete. Hechose the last partly because it was the eas- probably tro smoke deposits O ¢ ( ¢ 
and partly because it was the best method, all things kilns. It may be some constituel ea ts 
onsidered. In making sills and band courses a TOW It is, however, apt to make itsell arent ¢ ( 
le of somewhere near the right thickness was laid spoil painted plast« t it does o1 
sciatica tai 
\ BRICK three thousand years old was recently re- Mission of the Reforn ed Church by Dr. H H é 
eived by the museum 0! the Dutch Reformed Theo and its age is estimated at three thousand year t 
4] Seminary at New Brunswit k.N.J. Itisasun-baked tains ten lines f inscription in cuneiform writing ¢ ‘S$ 
about 11 inches square and was excavated in Nippur  erian origin. The brick formed part of th Temple 
the Babylonian expedition of the University of Penn- Bel on the eastern side of the Strait-en-Nil, the 5 


ania. It was presented to Dr. Thomasof the Arabian ‘ hebar 
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Editorial Comment and Miscellany. 





MR. STURGIS AND 1 HE BOSTON SCHOO L. kept himself in the service So long The constant 


HOUSE COMMISSION that is necessary with the different forces that hi 


the best progress of work in municipal departn 


t 
: THE Ma wis .mment was made in these col- just have put great strain on his sense o! publ 
ins on the disn ssal of Mr. Perkins by the Chicago and his desire to see the department to which he 
I 
Board of Education We are now forced to note the qeyoted so much labor established on a firm basis 
retirement, from the same field of endeavor, of Mr. Stur vould insure continued sane progress must have 
gis, who has for eight years been « hairman of the School often with his desire. for surcease from the petty a1 
ruse TComn ion of Boston Thus, withina brief time, ances under whit h he worked 
two out of the four le iding experts on St hoolhouse con To his strong and logical stand for first class const 
ruction have been forced to cease their labors for the ¢jon. the coming years will pay tribute in pra 
publi good or while the formalities of the two case€S_ results Unfortunately, however, permanence 0! 
vere somewhat different, in that while Mr. Perkins was struction is less spectacular than low first cost, a1 
ssed Mr. Sturgis voluntarily resigned, 1t was merely takes an enlightened public opinion to support an of! 
inothe nanifestation of the same underlying force that who has the wisdom to adopt and the courage to 1 


drove I turers to end 1 pul servi > 1 Thi >» 1 1 
lrove Mr. Sturg end a public service in wil h he tain a _ far-seeing policy whose watchword 1s 


ok the keenest interest and by his performance Of cheaper in the end.” which, after all, is the true econ 


which he has placed Boston a ig the real ‘eacers m It is rather amusing, to those who have some 1 
lentt noo! building into the professional problems involved in the work 
it was primarily 4 te real appreciation and sup- find that the chairman of the hool Committee is wi 

Ft OF CEPSEL ™ it moved in cata <= to state publicly that he does not believe it is neces 

r ej a YC =+urois carried for ved the study a ‘ cd 
For eight years M irgis carried forward the study to have an architect as chairman of the Schooll 
6 th nrahiem s } 41 horouchne that ; i ig F ies» 

' ec PponTs ™ | with a thoroughness that Commission. Verily the unpardonable sin is ign: 
yught nsistent progress, evidenced in a series Of of one’s own ignorance. 
nr l re r rec rn . tharit ) wrell ¢ ta eumel 5 ’ . : 
inual reports of recog ed authority as well on broad After all, as has been noted in the press edito1 

] +} ' nor detail t r11C- ‘ - . . 1 
iestions of planning as on the minor cletalls ® construc the unfortunate retirement of Mr. Sturgis 1s but 

teas : Crtiawjws standards were sickly e hlishe ; ; ae 
ion and fitting Standards were quickly established ysually suggestive sign of the political conditions 

by which to determine ecom al planning, and these existing, which tend to drive from public service 

; standards wets <=" y adjusted to the shifting requirs particular type of man most needed at the present 
ents of the primary, gre ar. and high school grades. of which type Mr. Sturgis is a conspicuous examptc 
f \n immense amount of this work fell necessarily on the 
‘ a | 4 17 1 ————— 

shoulders of Mr. Sturgis, for however able the other 
ommissioners might be, it demanded a man of protes THE SMALL BRICK HOUSE Cf MMPETITIO! 

sional training to direct a stea ] ind consistently pro 

oressivt 0 ons tion 1 a series of schools AWARD OF PRIZI 

designe 1 by various independent architects ‘ 

1 : | 1 1 - HE Jury for the 5m ll Brick House Compet 
It is not to be wondered at that during these years : pea 
( Mr St ' eee hs: ; —_ which was conducted by THE BRICKBUILDE! 
' Ir. Sturgis gained the conviction that there was needed 7 a Me 
' ' : ad ; : awarded first prize ($500) to William Boyd, IJr., Pit 
t on the Commission at least one other who ould relieve ae 7 
, : aa <n : burg; second prize ($25V) to Francis D. Bulman, Bost 
the chairman of many det ils of the work demanding : - -a ; ova 
, | third prize ($150) to Steward Wagner, New York; f 
professional supervision, freeing the chairman s time for t 


¥ ot : prize ($100) to A. R Nadel, Boston; first mentiot 


tne ons deration ofr the larger p! mpiems i 
ae ‘ , C. Edward Arnemann, W eehawken, N. J.; second mé 
It o D W ered that al me with less exper < 
‘ » y AY 

. al 14 . . tion to D. D. Barnes and W. A. Neate, Boston; t 
ence in the work should see fit to combat Mr. Sturgis 

a it ( ‘ : ; ' mentiot » Charles F. Hogeboom, 3rcoklyn; fourth mé 
conviction; and that the Civil Service Commission should nention t cont > E " 


' ' ' : ‘on to Albert G. Hopkins, Boston: fifth mentior 
ave approved the Mayor's recent nomination to mm A aby? na - — 
Charles Sumner Schneider, Cleveland; sixth ment 





Board against the judgment of Mr. Sturgis, even had it 
— : singe > 
ne without confirmatory evidence from the building Howard A. Goodspeed, Boston. 


' The competition was ‘udged in Pittsburg, Jun 
rades, is one of those official errors that unfortunately : Sis Riis 


1 ea 1 and &th, by Messrs. Benno Janssen (Janssen « Abbott 
ither explained nor remedied 4 : a 
? 4 : ee . ., Howard K. Jones (Alden & Harlow); Frederick A. R 
lhe man who dives in shallow water cannot lay all a a 

sell, Frank E. Rutan (Rutan & Russell); and Albert 


Spahr (MacClure & Spahr). 


ge aha The Prize and Mention designs with the report « 
ments. an unfit man is by some chance confirmed, Mayor he ie 
1d . % she til 4 ’ lurv of Award will be published in THe Brick! 
Fitzgerald cannot shift the blame entirely on the con- ~ 
Y ' . nie ode o4 sg for July. 
firming commission, but must shoulder the responsibility ei 
7 cia aamaaammnaaaninntiab 


for the initial action in the appointment, and in this case 


ist bear the responsibility of the resultant loss to the The series of articles, ‘‘ Hints on Architectural A 


il service of one of its tew ¢ xpert oft 


Perhaps the greatest wonder is that Mr. Sturgis has May, will be resumed in the July number. 


cers tics.” by Hugh Tallant, begun in THE BrRICKBUILD! 
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kt RECENTLY EXHIBITED IN MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, 
NEW YORK, 
t vt block \ I 
t he ch nside 
I ew | t neve 
t nplete every detail 


Plate Illustrations — 
Description. 


USE IN RapNoR TOWNSHIP, DEL- 
rE Co.; Pa. Prates 73, 74, 75. 
» house is situated on high ground 


ing away to the south. The porte- 
re and front entrance are on the 
The roof 


thick, with a general tone of dark 


rth side. is of tiles 


the monotony of which is relieved 


the use about five different 


ot 


ides put on at random. ‘The walls 


f re-pressed red brick laid up 


dark mortar joints. They con- DETAIL BY 


of an outer and an inner wall, WEILER, 
1 9 inches thick, of brick, with a American Terra ¢ 
nch air space between. The in- 


ior bearing walls are of brick and the partitions of 
ow tile. Upon the interior, the main hall, the stair 
and stairway are wainscoted to the ceiling in fumed 
paneling. The dining room is wainscoted in oak to 
eight of 5 feet with the wall space above divided into 
The 


{work in the library is of Italian walnut with a wain- 


ge panels, covered with red Italian damask. 
6 feet 6 inches high, while the finish in the breakfast 
is white, with the wall spaces divided into large 

above a low wainscot and treated in gray tones 
cost of the house approximates 17 cents per cubi 
the cubical contents being taken from the cellar 
to half the height of the roof. The porte-cochtre 
sia and covered porches are also included in the 
but 


terraces or the wall enclosing the kitchen yard 


al contents, 


no account is taken of the uncoy 

cubing does not apply to the stable buildings, etc. 
ese latter consist of a garage with men’s rooms and 
ter tower above, the greenhouse with a potting house 
hed, the stable with coachman's and men’s quarters, 
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and the barn These buildings are a onnected t ( 
house by walls, giving a series of 1 
group ol buildings nh one compositti 

House at Wittia ro Mas ‘ I ao } Lhe 
exterior is treated in brick, painted white The interior 
detail is painted white, with doors of mahogany or ot 
glazed sash. The only exception to the general treat 
ment is in the billiard room, which finishes 
wood in its natural colo 

A House anp GARDEN AT WENHA Ma PLatEs 84 
85 The house is situated on a knoll overlooking a t 
Itis built of Harvard brick with a base course of gra t 
limestone trimmings, wooden cornice and ¢ opper guttel 
The roof is shingled in double courses 7 inches to weathe 


stained a weathered gray. 


leads to a fore-court enclosed by high bri \ n part 
of two sides and a low stone wall on the other with a 
border of planting around the base Che hall vanelec 
to the ceiling and painted white, while the dining room 


is paneled to the ng in gum wood 


French windows on either side of the 
mantel open upon a screened break 
fast por h vhic h overlooks the ike 
From the music room, which has gray 


panels extending to the ceiling, are 
French windows opening on to a coy 
ered pore h overlooking the irden 


The library is paneled in oak with a 
limestone mantel and fireplace at the 
east end and bookcases from floor to 
ceiling at the west end 
Ho I st ARDSLI (9N bik Hy 
N. Y. Puate 86 This house on 
high ground overlooking the Hudson 
gn 2g 
River, in consequence of which the 
principal rooms are all placed on the 
west side The plan is simple an 
compact The rooms are _ finished 
nside with white paint, except the 
dining room, which is paneled an 
ALEXANDER C. ESCH ee ; ; 
eRCHITEC' painted a light French gray Phe 
( M house is built of hard 1 ied brick « 
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£76. 000 INTERIOR, CHURCH OF OUR 
GREATER . ee oe eee ee 
gret vs, and was made 
BERLIN I. H. Pool 


NS for 
a | 


rreater Berlin’’ have just been worked out as 


pe 


the result of ipetition between leading archi- 


Prizes of £1,250 


a prize con 
I 
town 


have been awarded 


a } 
5, muliders, and 


planners. 
for schemes which provide for 
three generations into the future and contemplate the 
Berlin that will be in the year 2000, which is fixed as the 


] 


period when the capital will teem with a population of 


10,000,000, It is proposed to avert the evils of such an 
immense population by a far-sighted plan to regulate the 
construction of 


street buildings and parks so carefully 


that overcrowding will be practically impossible. 


THE EXHIBITION AT 


A 


lin; 


BERLIN. 


VERY interesting exhibition 
has just been opened in Ber- 
too, of 
nothing like it has been attempted 


unique, its kind, as 


in any other country. It is, as 


described by the Berlin corre- 


spondent of the Odserver, an as- 
all direct 
the makers of cities in the laying- 


semblage of that can 
out, building, and organization of 
residence for 
populations, largeorsmall. Plans, 


an ideal place of 
pictures, photographs, and models 
of parks, streets, and houses are 
to be seen, and not alone of the 
Greater Berlin of the future, 
which is even now engaging mu- 





nicipal attention in the German 


ACE OF BRACKET capital, but of cities like London, 
: c New York, Paris, Boston, and 

\ M , 
, > 6 ; Chicago It is recognized in 
Architect Germany that a great, and 
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perhay 
chief, 

of the 

teenth Cel 
is the 

awaker 
which o 
during 

quarter, 
so-called 

cial quest 
and part 
larly that 
of it wh 
concerned 
the oTga 
tion of 

with a vie 
dwelling 
transport 
to the ex] 
tion of 


town's nat 


ire a hg sh € she Fis x ¢ surround 
shade. The itta is exe é 1 

‘ EOF ECC} 
e Atlant I a C ( 4 
Architect strong 


healthy 


habitants of every class down to the poorest 





BUILDING OPERATIONS FOR MAY 

( FFICJAL returns from forty-four cities throug 

) the country regularly reported to Yhe a1) 
Contractor, New York, show an aggregate loss for M 
1910, of seventeen per cent as compared with May, 1 
The decrease in the great building centers, New Y 
and Chicago, some $12,000,000, must accept near] 
the blame for the shortage. 


IN GENERAL. 
Three graduate fellowships in architecture are 
nounced by the 
University of 
Pennsylvania for 
annual award dur- 
ing aterm of years 
beginning in Sep- 
1910. 
These awards are 


tember, 


based upon a fund 
established for 
the purpose by 
the General Arch- 
itectural Alumni 
Society of the Uni- 
versity. The fel- 
lowships are open, 









DETAITII FOR 
FIREPLACE, 
HOUSE AT 


OCEAN CITY, 


without restriction ™ 

as to age, to grad- ee oe 

uates of American eae a ae 

schools who hold a pany, Makers 

bachelor’s degree W. L. Blyt 
Architect 


in architecture 
equivalent to that 








THE BRICK 








niversity of Pennsyl- 
Inquiries regarding the 


snl} 


en Powers Laird, Professor 


ys may be addressed to 
itecture, University of 
ylvania, Philadelphia. 


ries of University Exten- 
3 DETAIL BY 


New York Ar 


ROUSE & 


° e » Gol 
ourses will be given in tectural Ter 
n during the coming winter 

the direction of Harvard University. These 


es will be of college grade and will count for a 
> degree. 
Full information may be had from the Commis- 


Tuition fees vary from $5.00 to $20 00a 


Extension Courses, University Hall, Cambridge, 


Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, has 
an attractive pamphlet descriptive of the work 

1, is carried on in its Department of Architecture. 
foler Booraem, architect, Morristown, N. J., died 
iranac Lake, N. Y., June 3d. 
Mr. Booraem had for a number 
ears looked after the build- 
nterests of the Mutual Life 


rance Company of New 


House of the 
Club, 
514 Culver Way, was dedicated 


new Club 


1e 
St. Louis Architectural 


n Saturday, June 11th. 


A new hotel costing approxi- 


itely $650,000 is to be built 
it Galveston, Texas, Mauran & 
lof St. 1 ; hi DETAIL BY H. J. 
Ra e] S . are srt? : 
Russell of St. Louis, architects. New Jersey Terra Ci 
With the establishment of a 


Florida, and the 
hotel at Galveston, in addition to the 
able hotels now at San Antonio, Texas, the south- 


chain of hotels on the western coast of 


uilding of the 


mir 
aqamil! 


ern Atlantic and gulf coasts are likely to become an 

\merican ‘‘ Riviera’ where tourists may journey nearly 

» the borders of Mexico and be assured of the best hotel 
ym modations. 


Walter J. Skinner and C. Wellington Walker, Jr., have 
ned a co-partnership for the practice of architecture 
ler the firm name of Skinner & Walker, offices New- 


Building, Bridgeport, Conn. Manufacturers’ cata- 


ies desired. 


he firm of Charles W. 
Dawson, architect, is suc- 


led by the firm of 
vson, Kedian & Valeur, 
es Iowa Building, 


xogee, Okla. 


H. 
tect, formerly of the 11 
of Merchant & Boy- c 


Villiam Boylan, 


DETAILS 


FOR 











HARDENBERG, 
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National 


Bank of vew 


1ersey 
Building, New Brunswick, N. ] 
Ma acturers es ¢ 
sire 

A harles | lousle y and Vict T 
Kk. Thébaud have formed a co 

DSTONE, ARCHITEC : 
tata aia Make partnership for the practice of 


architecture under the firm name 


of Tousley & Thébaud, offices Bangor Building, Cleve 
land. 

Davis, McGrath & Kiessling, architects, have removed 
their offices from 1 Madison avenue to the Flatiron 
Building, New York. 

Harry L. Brickell, architect, has opened an office at 


Buffalo, N. Y Manufacturers’ 


103 West Ferry street, 


catalogues and samples desired. 


1 1 
furnish the 


The Atlantic Terra Cotta Company will 


architectural terra cotta for the 


following named new buildings 


Pennsylvania Railroad Station 


at Baltimore, K. M. Murchison, 
architect (exterior and interior in 
" polychrome) Jenkins Arcade, 


Pittsburg, O. M. Topp, architect 


1 


(glaze and standard finish) 
Douglass School, Cincinnati, 


Ohio, Garber & Woodward, archi 
Sinclair Build- 
New York 


Hastings, architects 


itects (mat glaze) ; 
Fourth 
« 


(standard) 


ing, Ave., 


Carrere 


ARCHITECT, 


ee The houses with walls of terra 


ta 4 mpat 
cotta hollow tiles, illustrated and 


were bui 


National Fire 


described on another this 
“RAC 


Proofing Company. 


page ot issue, t of 


tiles manufactured by the 


The 


Republics Building 


SS? 


Bureau of 
Dp. ¢ 


this issue 


Patio in the International 


Washington, , a detail of which 


page of », has a large 


is illustrated on another 
1 in a decorative 


Atl: 


amount of polychrome terra cott 
The 


Cotta Company. 


a Set 


way. work was furnished by the intic Terra 


‘*Artistic Brick and the Textile Principle in Brick 
work’’ is the title of an 
unusually attractive book 
let which has just been 


issued by Thomas Mould- 


y, Chicago. 


in< 2 WnNAT 
ing Compan 


The work is especially 
valuable because of the 


new thought which it con 
tains relative to the weav 


1 
wholesome ant 


ing oft ¢ 
qT) ot a 
SCHOOLHOUSE. = 
( Af] agignitied texture te 
‘i nt 


brickwork. 
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NEW 


BOOKS 


good taste, 
witl some value in 
for tne 

Edited 
yy Henry H. Saylor. 
New York, M« Bride, 


ALE \' Winston & Co 


Suggestion 


-builder 





ESTIMATIN FRAME 
Br Houst 


\ I) 
Bat tables, factorie ind outbuildings Eighth edi 
tion, « reed, amended and modernized, by Fred. T. 
Hodgsor Conta ng a detailed estimate of a $5,000 
ouse ant additions Detailed estimates of kitchen, 
] j , 1) #1 1 _ } 11 bedr . ‘rvatorv 
dining room, parlor, den, Nalis, bedrooms, conservatory, 
} . ant } thr nN ] . a+ ] ror red 1 ] 
asement, mathroon Closets, CtC., ail hguread out ant 


‘ : : 
measured by the quickest and simplest methods. Also 


1 


showing how to estimate by cubing, by the square of 
floors or walls, and by the process of comparison; with 
hints and practical suggestions for taking measurements 
and making tenders for work New York, David 
Williams Company 

Tue New Buitpine Estimator: Third edition. A prac 


1 


tical guide to labor and material 


ne cost of 


cavation to finish; with 


various practical ex: work presented in detail, 





and with labor tigured chiefly in hours and quantities. 
NOTICE TO ARCHITECTS. 
City of Albany, N. Y., Board of Contract and Supply Competi 


tive plans from professional architects who shall be willing to compete 
in the preparation of plans for the construction of a new High School 
building to be erected upon the site to be a quired for that purpose by 


Albany, N.Y 


Supply of said city at its office in the City Hall until Saturday, Sep 


the City of will be received by the Board of Contract and 


tember 10, 1910, at 12 o'clock noon of that day 


The program governing the « ompetition can be obtained at the office 


of the Board of Contract and Supply, City Hall, Albany, N. Y 


Dated Albany, N. Y., June 2, 1910 


ISIDORE WACHSMAN, 


Secretary of the Board 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 


COURSE. (Degree B.S 


taken in lieu 


FOUR YEAR 


neering may be 


in Arch.) Architectural 


ot advance ed design, etc. 


engi- 


GRADUATE YEAR (Degree M.S. in Arch.) 


tion in design or in architec tur al engineering, etc. 


Allowing spec ializa- 


SPECIAL COURSE 


draftsmen 


OF TWO YEARS.  (Certificate.) 


affording option in ar hitectural engineering. 


For ° qualified 


ADVANCED STANDING granted to college graduates and others for 


required work completed elsewhere 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


ric al 


in architecture, offering complete group of tech 
subjects, affords advanced standing in regular and spec ial 


courses Special circular 


FULL INFORMATION may be secured through application to the 
Dean of The College GEORGE E. FISHER, 


ersity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa 


Department, Dr 


Univ 
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A handbook for architects, builders, contractors 


praisers, engineers, superintendents and draftsme1 
William Arthur. New York, 


David Williams ( 


Gi Comprising an eas 


Hicks’ Br g 


cal system of estimating material and labor f 


ILDERS’ IDE 


and 


New York, David \ 


ters, contractors and builders. Revised 


DY i P 


Company. 


Hicks Price $1 





“SPECIFICATION BLANKS,” by T. Robert Wie; 
architect (formerly with F. E. Kidder). Forms for all clas 
Complete set, 44 pa 
Reduction on quantities. Sample page uw 


628-14th street, Denver, Colo. 


of buildings, each trade separate. 
25 cents. 


request. 





ARCHITECTS AND DRAFTSMEN—1 pet 


SISTANTS FOR THE ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSION EX 

IN AND FOR ANY PART OF THE UNITED STATI HA 
FOR HELP CONTINUALLY FROM THE BEST OF OFPFICH 
PARTS Ot THE COUNTRY. MY LIST CONSISTS O HI 
ESI GRADI rECHNICAITI MEN. NO REGISTRATIOD Ek 
REASONABLI rERMS. IF YOl ARE NEEDIN«( HE 


LEO A 


IN \ 
218 La 


LINOLEU 


PE. VRED BY CE 
TO EITHER WO 
OR CEMENT FL 


GOoovD 


POSITION, WRITE ME. 
Satsn ST... CH 



















The Franklin Union Building oston, R. Clipst St 


n lit n | 
tect, is a sample of our work, ar 
t 


Ar« d we ive ¢ tra 
the North Dakota, the largest Battleship in the | ed St 
Navy the extensions of the Suffolk County Court H j 
Bost George A. Cloug! Architect; and the Reg | 
Deeds, Salem, Mass., C. H. Blackall, Architect i 
' 
. } 
Wes nquiries and correspondence 


JOHN H. PRAY & SONS COMPANY 


646-658 WASHINGTON STREET, Opp. Boylston Street 


BOSTON MASS 
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